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of many pulpits in Puritan New England. But gradually, as preachers and law- 
makers became wiser, the stigma of vagabondage has been left so far behind in 
our onward movement, as to seem bigoted and cruel, and as degrading to the men 
who perpetrated that outrage upon an honest and honorable vocation, as was tho 
infliction of torture and death by courts and inquisition, upon these who were so 
far in advance of the ignorance of their times as to incur the enmity of intoler- 
ance, whether in the field of science, as Galileo, or in religion, as Spiusza and the 
martyrs. Standing, as we do, in the bright and strengthening light of broader 
and more catholic views, we may now regard such enactments and the spirit of 
the times that made them possible, as landmarks that show, as we look back over 
the dark valley that man has traversed, how much further and higher we have 
progressed. 

With the awakening of more charitable judgment, this once branded class 
have also advanced with us, until they now challenge our respect for their up- 
rightness of character and our admiration for the brilliancy with which they re- 
flect some of the highest and noblest qualities of humanity. As a class, their lives 
are as clean (perhaps cleaner) , as honorable (perhaps more honorable) , as worthy of 
all commendation and emulation, as any other. It is a fact that they figure less 
often as offenders against the laws than any other class of like numbers. It is 
their pride and boast that none of their calling have ever been convicted of a 
felony. And their numbers are greater, perhaps, than most of my readers may 
imagine. It is estimated that there are in the United States about five thousand 
persons pursuing the vocation of actors of plays — one-thiid of the number being 
women. The average dramatic company comprises this proportion of the sexes — 
two-thirds men, one-third women. This calculation does not include the large num- 
ber of quasi-actors belonging to the minstrel and variety branches of the great 
" show " business ; nor does it include circus people ; nor the large army of theat- 
rical employes of various kinds not seen by the public upon the stage, outnum- 
bering the actual acting people. It comprises only actore proper, who represent 
the dramatis persoDse of plays. 

As in all classes and all vocations, there are " black sheep" to be found among 
our friends of tho stage; but, as a whole, the personnel of the dramatic profession 
among us to-day is highly creditable.to the influences of their art, and protests 
loudly and eloquently against the idea that such influence is detrimental to purity 
and elevation of character, cerrect principles and blameless lives. But I go further : 
I claim that its influence is unqualifiedly beneficial and ennobling. 

B. M. Day. 

III. 

MODERN GLASS HOUSES. 

Iw law a man's own hearthstone is assumed to be his citadel. In all the rights 
and equities of the natural man, the privacy of his personal and family life stands 
foremost. Yet there is no right more continually and recklessly violated, more 
deliberately assailed, and less adequately protected. It is at the mercy ef a great 
power, which is tireless in its inquisition and without scruple in its use of instru- 
ments. The public press as a tyrannic force for good and evil, both in social 
and political matters, is without peer. Journalism is organized curiosity. 
Its business in part is to drag secret and unknown things into the glare 
of sunlight. It assumes the right to decide whether such enlightenment is for 
the public benefit. Yet there are few cases known where irresponsible power, 
working under the pretence of the public good, hesitates to subserve personal 
gain or ambition. The very possession of great power is a fatal temptation to its 
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use. The newspaper usurps the function of judge, jury and executioner, and 
often adds to these the offices of the'police detective and prosecuting attorney. Can 
It not be said, then, that men and women now-a-days live in glass houses ? And 
this, too, at the expense not only of being bombarded with stones, but of suffering 
the insidious assault of the spy, the eavesdropper and the euphemistically named 
news-gatherer. The glass through which he peers is anything but a transparent 
medium. It becomes a lens tnat distorts and perverts the things behind it. 

The best men in journalism are not proof against the taint of its bad tenden- 
cies. Neither are its worst men unblessed with the occasional exercise of its 
nobler functions. The system is the criminal, and moulds its members. All that 
can be generalized is that honorable journalists, on the whole, try to practice the 
better side of the profession , and that the unprincipled avail themselves to the full 
of its dangerous powers. If it were not that, great as is the oppression entailed 
by the tyranny of journalism, it carries with it so many benefits, the burden would 
be unbearable. 

Every great political canvass demonstrates the evils to which savage and un- 
scrupulous partisanship exposes the man who is a victim of party nomination. No 
charge is considered too vile to hurl against him. His whole life is turned inside 
out. Peccadilloes and blunders are magnified into the gravest sins. Substance of 
accusation lacking, indictments are spun out of the most attenuated material. No 
serpent's fang is more venomous than that of the human cobra, whose den is in the 
newspaper office. One needs but to recur to the last Presidential campaign. The 
vindictive filth, so freely bandied on both sides, if put permanently on record in 
book form, would find itself under the ban of Anthony Comstock. The mask of 
anonymity under which the newspaper machinery works is like the " Lion'j 
Mouth " in mediaeval Venice, a shield behind whi"h the pigmy's hand out of the 
dark can stab the giant. The nominal responsibility under the law of libel an un- 
scrupulous newspaper chief laughs at. The average futility of a suit against a 
powerful journal makes it a safe hazard, not to be weighed against value as a pop- 
ular advertisement. A gentleman quoted to the writer a remark of the late 
Roscoe Conkling : " The thief breaks into your house, steals your watch and goes 
to Sing Sing. The newspaper man breaks into the casket which contains your 
most precious treasure, your reputation, and he passes unscathed before the law." 

Aside from the more violent phases of newspaper assault on the individual, 
the interference with private rights is often an impertinence. The reporter does 
not limit his attentions to the politician who invites an interview ; to the house- 
hold which glories in seeing its social life blazoned in print. The cynicism born of 
daily use makes him distrust the existence of reticence, dignity, and self-respect. 
The reporter who earns the highest salary is the pachyderm — shameless to rebuff, 
callous even to the toe of the boot. Everything that is becomes grist to augment 
his total on the weekly pay-roll. Nothing is sacred to him, if he thinks it would 
give a fillip to public curiosity. This feature of journalism works more widespread 
annoyance than the other, though its qualitative evil is less gross. 1 hardly think 
that any high-minded journalist will brand these charges with overstatement. 
Indeed, the eminent men in the profession deplore the facts, which give them sub- 
stance. But the evils belong to the system. The public have been educated up (?) 
to the pungent, personal, racy paragraph. And as a journalist you must pleas e 
the biggest public, if you would make the balance sheet blaze with dividends in six 
figures. So men and women must try to exist patiently in their glass houses, 
trustingito a coming time when the noble functions of journalism will survive their 
alliance with so much that is petty, irritating, and offensive. 

John Dudley. 



